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Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs similar to those 
in Montana. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading 
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The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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Evening parade is held at Mouse River, almost a monthafter the North- 
West Mounted Police started on their historic trek, A Week later the party 
reached Roche Percee, where the column divided into three parts -- 

one going to southern Alberta, one to northern Alberta and the third 

to Swan River. The above sketch was made by artist H. Julien who 
accompanied the police trek for the ''Canadian Illustrated News", 


A view of Fort Saskatchewan a year after its construction, 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THS NORTH WEST MOUNTED POLICE IN 


NORTHERN ALBERTA 


This Month Marks their Arrival Just Bighty Years Ago 
By W. Everard Edmonds 


The creation of a Mounted Police Force came under consid- 
eration immediately after the annexation of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's territories. Donald A. Smith had recommended it to 
the authorities in 1870, as also did Capt. W. F. Butler in 1871. 
In 1872, Col. Robertson Ross, adjutant-general of the militia 
of Canada, was despatched by the Canadian Government to make 
@ reconnaissance and to report upon plans for the preservation 
of peace and order. His recommendations were practically the 
same as those of Smith and Butler. 

The need was certainly great but it may be doubted whether | 
it would have been met so promptly as it was, had not the public 
conscience been stirred into activity by the hideous massacre 
of Canadian Indians at the hands of American whiskey traders 
in the neighborhood of the Cypress Hills, just above the 
Canadian border. 

Accordingly, in the year 1873, an act was passed by the 
Dominion Parliament, providing for the establishment of a 
Mounted Police force. This measure was introduced by the 
prime minister, Sir John A. MacDonald, who always retained 
a special interest in the Force. In September of 1873 the 
first steps were taken toward actual organization, the command 


being entrusted to Lt.-Col. George A. French, who in the 


following month set out for Manitoba. 
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The plans at first provided for the enrolment of a maximum 
of only 3500 men, and the regulations required that each recruit 
should be between 17 and 40 years of age, and be able to read, 
write and ride. The period of service was to be three years. 
The commissioner and each of his superintendents were to be 
ex officio justices of the peace, and the force was to have 
jurisdiction throughout Manitoba and the North West Territories. 

Major Walsh, with the right wing numbering 150 men came 
west in 1873, following the old Dawson route through Canadian 
territory. The second contingent came west through the United 
States, arriving at Dufferin or Emerson in southern Manitoba, 
in June of the following year. There is was joined by the 
first contingent which had been in training at Lower Fort Garry 
during the winter. 

On July 7th, 1874, a red-letter day in Canadian history, the 
famous march across the plains began. The main body was to 
proceed almost due westward to the Bow and Belly Rivers within 
the shadow of the Rocky Mountains. Another detatchment, 
separating from the main body, was to go northwestward to 
Edmonton, while a third, under the charge of the comaissioner, 
was to return to the proposed headquarters at Swan River near 
Fort Pelly, on the northwest boundary of Manitoba. 

These objectives were all reached after many serious 
hardships, the only modification being made in connection with 
the Swan River expedition. On returning to that point at the 
beginning of winter, Col. French found that the barracks were 
not ready for occupation. As a result the commissioner left 


only one division there, and with the rest of his men pushed 
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on to Dufferin, the original starting point, where he arrived 
in November after a total march for his contingent of nearly 
2,000 miles. 

The whole column which set out from Dufferin on July 8, kept 
together as far as La Roche Percee, or the pierced rock, on the 
banks of the Souris River. 

It was a scene that still appeals to the imagination. 

First, under the command of Inspt. Jarvis, came Division A, 
41 in number, mounted on splendid dark bay horses, followed by 
13 wagons. Division RB, 40 strong, came next, riding dark brown 
horses. Division C, 43 in number, were on bright chestnuts and 
convoyed the guns and armunition wagons. With Division D, 
numbering in all 61 mounted on grays, rode the four staff 
officers. Division E consisted of 48 men riding black horses, 
and the 45 members of Division F were mounted on light bays. 

Behind the main body came a long vieenentun of oxcarts, . 
cattle, wagons and agricultural implements. The marching-out 
state, as shown by a record dated July 8th comprised 21 officers, 
274 men, 210 horses, 2 field guns, 2 mortars, 148 oxen, 114 
oxcarts, 75 double wagons, and 935 milch and beef cattle. 

After a long and toilsome march of nearly 800 miles the 
main body reached the site of the present city of Lethbridge 
on Sept. 11, and in the closing months of that year, (having 
been directed to the spot by sesh aanwhees guide, Jerry Potts) 
the police built a fort on an island in the Old Man River, and 
named it Fort Macleod after their greatly respected assistant 
commissionsr, J. Fe Macleod. 


Furthermore, by the end of the year, the whiskey traders 
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in southern Alberta had been driven out, and the riots, robberies 
and ruthless assassinations of the recent past had come to an 
end forever. 

Back at La Roche Percee, some 300 miles west of Dufferin, 

a@ small detachment which had formed a part of A division set 

out on August 3 for Edmonton by way of Forts Ellice and Carlton. 
This detachment numbered 20 of all ranks under Inspt. W. D. Jarvis, 
who had been in command of A division. [Ih this party were 
Sub-Inspt. Gagnon, the late Major-General Sir Sam Steele (then 
troop pevgeant<misor), and Tom Labelle, the farrier. The need 

of the latter functionary becomes obvious, when we are told that 
in the train were 55 sick and almost played-out horses, along 

with 62 oxen, 50 cows and 50 calves. 

From Sir Sam Steele's book "Forty Years in Canada" and from 
Inspector Jarvis' official report we are able to gain some idea 

of that long trek of 875 miles from La Roche Percee to Fort 
Edmonton. 

The little column rested for a week at Fort Carlton, where 
the inspector was able to purchase 80 bushels of barley, all that 
he could obtain. Then they pulled out for Victoria, mother 
Hudson's Bay Company post farther up the river, where a Methodist 
mission had been established by Rev. George McDougall. 

On reaching Victoria the column made another brief halt. 
Insp. Jarvis deemed it inadvisable to take the cows, calves wnt 
weak oxen beyond Victoria. He therefore arranged with one of 
the settlers to winter them there. For the last lap of the 
journey the trek from Victoria to Edmonton (which was reached on 


Oct. 27), I cannot do better than refer to the account as given 


in Sir Sam Steele's own words. 

"Our progress from here to Edmonton was slow and the going 
very difficult. Our loose horses very often fell, one fine 
animal being lifted bodily by (Corporal) Carr and myself at 
least a dozen times by means of a pole. The other horses had 
to be helped along in the same manner until we arrived at the 
outspane 

"We had not been halted very long when a messenger arrived 
from Inspt. Jarvis directing Gagnon to bring the division into 
Fort Edmonton the same afternoon. Some of the horses could not 
go on, and the marquee was pitched to shelter them at night, and 
two men were left in charge. I inspanned the remainder, leaving 
no transport behind. 

"Gagnon went ahead with the yoke oxen and was soon out of 
sight; I pushed on with the horse teams and had the hardest trek 
that I have yet undertaken. The trail was worse than any we had 
encountered. It was knee-deep in black mud, sloughs crossed it 
every hundred yards, and the wagons had to be unloaded and dragged 
through them by hand. 

"Determined to carry out my orders to get to Fort Edmonton, 
which was only 12 miles on, I kept my willing men going in spite 
of the darkness, which frequently caused us to miss the trail. 

"This struggle to obey orders continued until five-o'clock 
the following morning when we arrived at Rat Creek, about four 
miles from Edmonton. Gagnon was there with the two ox teams 
which, of course, walked through the sloughs without much 
difficulty. I informed him that it was useless to continue, 


the men and horses having been constantly on the move for at 


least 21 hours, exclusive of the noonday halt, and they all 
needed rest. 

"Gagnon agreed to this and went on to Fort Edmonton, while 
I had the tents pitched, caused two rows of fires to be built of 
the quantities of dry wood in the vicinity, and had the horses 
washed, dried and rubbed down and turned out to graze with two 
herders to watch them while Sam Taber prepared our meal. The 
men were sent to rest, and I changed my clothes. As it was after 
six o'clock, and I was not tired, I cut poles to make a bridge 
across the creek which was only a couple of yards wide, but 
awkward for horses. I was engaged in laying them when the 
O. C. arrived. He was cheerful, expressed himself well pleased 
with our work and told me that he had secured winter quarters for 
us at Fort Edmonton. 

"We inspanned immediately and passing over the first dry 
piece of trail reached the fort in fairly good time. When they 
sighted the welcome roofs, the poor horses pricked up their ears 
and made a feeble attempt to trot as we moved down the hills. 

"Mr. Hardisty, one of the kindest and best of men, met us 
at the gate of the fort and assigned us our quarters and 
stabling at once. He gave the officers' mess to Inspt. Jarvis 
and Gagnon. The men were given a comfortable row of houses 
with bunks along the walls and fireplaces in each. I had good 
quarters in another building which I shared with Carr, and our 
horses and cattle were provided with stables and large corrals. 
Insp. Jarvis showed me his report, very kindly stating that he 
was pleased with my work, and hoped that it would be recognized." 

"Another mail" says Steele, "came in during the winter with 
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orders from the commissioner for our commanding officer to 
prepare to build barracks for us on the right or south bank 
of the Saskatchewan anywhere between the present fort and 
Sturgeon Creek, some 25 miles east. 

"IT have no doubt that if the settlers had let him alone 
he would have built the new post on the opposite side of the 
river. As it was, he chose a position 20 miles east." 

Thus Fort Saskatchewan was the first Mounted Police post 

to be established in Northern Alberta. 
| Work on the new post was begun in April, 1875. The 

steamer Northcote, making her maiden trip up the North 
Saskatehewan brought supplies and building materials. These 
materials were supplied by contractors and the work of con- 
struction was carried out very largely by the police themselves. 

Following the Rebellion of 1885, when the North West Mounted 
Police Force was increased from 500 to 1,000 men, Fort Saskatchewan 
became divisional headquarters for the newly-created "G" Division, 
end the garrison was increased from about 20 to 125 men. 

The fort was also enlarged to accommodate this increased 
number. The old stockade and bastions were torn down, and the 
area was extended to the east and south. The fort, one might 
say, ceased to be a fort, and became a barracks. 

In the latter part of 1911, the flag was hauled down for the 
last time--the Northern Headquarters of the Police having been 
moved to Edmonton--and the whole property was turned over to the 


Alberta Government for a provincial jail. 
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FRENCH PARTICIPATION IN EARLY AITBERTA 


By Ae M. Dechene 


It will be my aim to outline generally the part played by 
French-speaking Canadians in the discovery and exploration of 
Western Canada, the spread of Christianity to Alberta, and the 
later agricultural and business development in the Province. 
Apart from the fact that I am French myself and may thus have 
a closer interest in the part played by my compatriots in 
opening Western Canada, added to the fact that I was born in 
Alberta and that my parents were both of pioneer stock, having 
arrived in the early 1890's, I claim no special competence in 
dealing with this subject. 

I will follow in chronological order, the French discoverers 
and coureurs des bois and study briefly, the contribution they 
made to the exploration of Western Canada. That will bring us 
to the coming of the missionaries who at first came to bring the 
Gospel to the native population and later turned their efforts 
to the establishment of white settlements. That will lead to a 
review of some of the first settlers, farmers and business men 
who came to Alberta. I will conclude by mentioning some of the 
public men of French origin who took a prominent part in 
Provincial affairs and only in this category will I go beyond 
the 19th century. I have no axe to grind and I do not intend 
to prove anything beyond the fact which is already well known, 
I believe, that Frenchmen have made an important contribution 


to the opening of the Western Plains by exploration and 


colonization. 
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It seems to be a characteristic trait in French Canadians, 
or at least in a good number of them, to choose pioneering as a 
way of life. They seem to prefer the adventure of finding new 
territories and opening new regions to the security to be found 
in a long established and heavily populated area. Such a trait 
may come naturally to the descendents of those colonists who left 
the highly civilized France of the early 17th century to open a 
new world, who lived through the upheaval and uncertainty which 
followed Wolfe's hard won battle on the Plains of Abraham and the 
Treaty of Paris, which three years later made Canada a British 
Colony. This may explain in part why these people felt a certain 
need to discover new worlds and explore new territories. It can 
only be a partial explanation however, since the spirit of 
adventure displayed by the early explorers and coureurs des bois 
certainly existed before the fall of Quebec. Lust for gain might 
have been the motive in some cases as it was for those who confined 
themselves to fur trading. Others were moved by a real desire to 
spread Christianity among the native population. The missionaries 
clearly fell within this category and many sincere laymen also 
shared their zeal. Others might have nad a thought, particularly 
in the early days of western exploration, to the extension of the 
territorial influence of the French monarch. 

Whatever its cause, this trait, while it may not be suffic- 
iently general to be termed "a racial characteristic" is still to 
be found in recent years. The areas of northern Quebec are now 
the scene of similar activities. In our own Province, we have 
seen well established farmers in districts such as Morinville, 
Beaumont and others, leaving their original homesteads to esta- 


blish new colonies at Bonnyville, Cold Lake and the Peace River 
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country, to mention but a few. 


Early Exploration 


The exact date of the Senior La Verendrye's first venture 
into the sunshine of Alberta, seems to be somewhat doubtful, 
although it is generally accepted that he visited the site of 
Winnipeg in 1754 and that on January lst, 1743, his son was the 
first white man to see that wonderful spectacle of the snow-capped 
Rockies. La Verendrye's successor in the Western Exploration was 
Le Gardeur St. Pierre who in turn sent Le Chevalier de Niverville 
to establish outposts on the eastern slope of the Rockies. 

The early discoveries were followed by the advent of the fur 
traders and the long struggle between the North West Company, the 
Hudson's Bay Company and other independent traders for supremacy 
in that business which led eventually to the merger (to use a 
modern word) of the two diseo euibliiibin under the flag of the 
"Gentleman Adventurers." During this period, the role of the 
French Canadian was more modest. He was seldom found at the head 
of the large fur buying companies. The reason for this appears 
to be simply that the capital necessary for this enterprise came 
largely from England and later from the United States. Few French 
names are to be found on the list of the bourgeois or factors of 
either company. They had no influence on the British or American 
policy toward the Indian but they did have a very decisive role 
in carrying out those policies end what might be called a 
geographical influence in their work. Fur trading offers a 
very distinct, although primitive mode of life. It was a sort 
of native nomadism perfected by the white man and it appealed 
to the young Quebec adventurers as the economy of Lower Canada 


was in a difficult stage and opportunities for success were 
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certainly lacking. 

Alexander Henry who became one of the first English traders | 
to penetrate the West, related the impossibility of carrying on 
the fur trade without the help of Canadien Voyageurs because of 
their simple diet (they practically lived on boiled corn or 
hominy). They spoke the languages and enjoyed the confidence 
of the native populations; and their physical strength, their 
endurance, their bravery made them ideal companions for the 
explorers who retained them. For all these reasons, they were 
indispensable. 

Sir Alexander MacKenzie was accompanied by French-speaking 
assistants in each of the voyages which have made him famous. 
Wallace McGillivray, one of the founders of the North West 
Company, pays a similar tribute to the fortitude and the 
endurance of his Canadien Assistants. I am therefore, suggesting 
that these men of humble calling but full of courage and adventure, 
carried out a secondary role which was essential to the explora- 
tion and development of the area. 

In Sir Alexander's party which made the first overland 
journey to the Pacific Ocean in 1793, were such men as Joseph 
Landry, Ducette, Bisson, Courtois and Beauchamp. Francois 
Beaulieu who accompanied Sir Alexander MacKenzie in many of his 
journeys, died in November, 1872, almost a centenarian and his 
name was then a very old one in the annals of the North West. 

A half breed family of that name was found on the Slave River 
when the North West Company first reached it in or about 1778, 


showing the prior presence of French there. 
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Washington Irving in his entrancing little book "Astoria" 
has a very interesting picture of the fur trade, its wide 


ramifications, its motley mass of employees, its romantic 


freedom and I quote: 


"these were called "Coureurs des bois" rangers of the 
woods; originally men who had accompanied the Indians 
in their hunting expeditions and made themselves 
acquainted with remote tracks and tribes who now became 
as it were pedlars of the wilderness. These men would 
set out from Montreal with canoes well filled with goods, 
with arms and ammunition and would make their way up to 
the Mazy and wandering rivers that interlaced the vast 
forests of the Canadas, Coasting the remote lakes and 
creating new wants and habitudes among the natives. 
Sometimes they sojourned for months among thom 
assimilating their tastes and habits with the happy 
felicity of Frenchmen, adopting in some degrees, the 
Indian dress and taking themselves Indian wives. Many 
of these Coureurs de bois became so accustomed to the 
Indian mode of living and the perfect freedom of the 
wilderness, that they lost all trace of civilization 
and identified themselves with the savages among whom 
they lived. Their conduct and examples gradually 
corrupted the natives and impeded the works of the 
Catholic Missionaries who were at this time, 
prosecuting their pious labours in the wilds of Canada." 


These early voyageurs were the founders of that new race of 
men called the Metis or "Half Breed". In 1868 their number was 
estimated by Bishop Tache of Winnipeg to be 15,000 in Western 
Canada. They were a race of handsome men - tail, strong and 
well built. A large number of them showed no exterior trait 
of their Indian ancestry. They were fearless and tireless 
travellers endowed with astonishing endurance and vitality. 

They were intelligent and, given the benefit of education, they 
rose to important positions. Their greatest fault, was the love 
of pleasure and a certain laziness which made them often a problem. 

While reading Mre J.» G. MacGregor's book recently, I was 


struck by the list of names occupying houses at Fort Vermilion 
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as related in Henry's Journal. House No. 1, had room for the 
families of Parenteau, Terain, Clement, Dubois, a total of 17 
persons. The occupants of all the other houses bore French 
names until we came to house No. 7, in which a Mr. Fleming was 
found, with no wife. It is probable that many, if not all of 
these people, were half breeds or Metis. At the risk of being 
impertinent, I cannot resist recalling an episode which is 
brought to mind by the name of FLEMING, occupying a house at 
Fort Vermilion. A recent arrival to Canada a few years ago was 
struck by the presence of half breeds in many areas of the West 
and he asked an old inhabitant about it. The old man explained 
that the exploration and early development of Western Canada was 
done by white men and that few white women came West until much 
later; that being the case the new arrivals naturally fraternized 
with the natives and many marital unions were thus founded. "But 
how is it" asked the visitor, "that nearly all the half breeds 
are French with some Scotch among them, but very few Irish names 
are to be found?" With St. Patrick's Day being a week past and 
without any malice, I assure you, I think I can quote the old 
timer's reply which was to this effect - "Well, after all, the 
squaws had to draw the line somewhere". 


Missionaries 


The explorers and traders were followed after a considerable 
time by the Men of God, who desired to spread the Gospel and bring 
to the indigenous population the benefits of Christianity. This 
desire was also prompted by the need which was felt to offset 
the influence of the early voyageurs, which as I have already 


indicated, was not always very good. The presence of many 
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Frenchmen or French-speaking Canadians in the early development 
is still seen today by the large number of geographical features, 
mountains, rivers, place names which bear French names. The 
same is true of the missionaries and a glance at a map of Alberta 
today reads almost like a roster of Catholic missionaries - 
Lacombe, Vegreville, Leduc, LeGoff, Morinville, Grouard, Calais, 
Duhamel, Legal - all places in the Province which bear the names 
of early missionaries. Other localities were dedicated to the 
memory of various saints, as a result of the same influence. It 
was in 1838 that Father Demers and Father Blanchet first visited 
the site of present day Edmonton, and they appear to have been 
the first French Missionaries, although they did not remain very 
long but continued their journey to different sites. A cross 
erected near the city by them was for a long time a memorial of 
their work here. Father Thibault or Abbé Thibault, as the French 
designate a priest who is not a member of a religious order, 
founded the first Catholic Mission at Lac Ste. Anne, and seven 
years later the Grey Nuns who still carry on their work among us, 
opened the school which was later moved to St. Albert. Father 
Lacombe, the "black robed voyageur", who perhaps is the best known 
of the French missionaries, organized what is believed to have 
been the first regular school west of Manitoba inside Fort 
Edmonton in 1862. In 1871 Bishop Grandin became the first 
Bishop of St. Albert. Missions had already been founded at 
Lac La Biche, Ile la Crosse, Frog Lake and elsewhere. 

The missionaries were welcomed to Western Canada by the 
responsible authorities. The whites and the half breeds had, 
for many years, lived without benefit of clergy and their conduct 
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caused many problems. ford Selkirk himself, in 1816 wrote to 
the Archbishop of Quebec in the following words: 

"T am fully persuaded of the infinite good which might be 
effected by a zealous and intelligent ecclesiastic among 
those people, among whom the sense of religion is now 
almost entirely lost. It would give me a very great 
satisfaction to cooperate to the utmost of my power in 
so good a works; and if your Lordship will select a 
suitable person to undertake it, I can have no difficulty 
of assuring him of every accommodation and support which 
your Lordship may judge necessary." 

Archbishop Plessis chose two priests to carry out the work of the 
first Western Missions, in whom hs had entire confidence, Fathers 
Procencher and Dumoulin. The project was full of difficulties 
and the mission very delicate in view particularly of the rivalry 
between the fur companies. He therefore gave his emissaries 
detailed instructions, and the document which he handed them had 
a large influence in all subsequent missionary work. The main 
provisions were the following: 

1. Missionaries will consider the first aim of their work to 
redeem the native populations of the country from the barbarity 
in which they live. 

2. The second object is to look after the bad Christians who 
have adopted the hatits of the Indians and live in license and 
disregard of their duty. 

3. Believing as we do that the Gospel is the surest way of 
attaining these objects, you will lose. no opportunity, private 

as well as public, to make know Its truths. 

4. You will as soon as possible learn the language of the natives 
and reduce it to such principles as you can so that its grammar 
can be studied by others. 


5. You will baptize as soon as they have been properly prepared 
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the Indian wives of white men so as to regularize their unions. 
6. You will apply yourselves with particular zeal to the 
Christian education of children by founding schools in all 
localities, wherever it is possible to do so. 

7.- You will teach the advantage of life under Her Britannic 
Majesty's Government, teaching by word and example the respect 
and loyalty due to our Sovereign. 

8. You will observe a perfect balance between the claims of the 
North West Company and the Hudson's Bay Company, remembering that 
you are sent exclusively for the spiritual welfare of these peoples, 
whose civilization will benefit both Companies. 

I believe that the foregoing sets out the major guiding 
principles which all the Catholic missionaries endeavoured to 
carry out in Western Canada and they applied equally to Alberta 
as they did to Manitoba. I have only mentioned a few of the men 
who left home and country for the sole purpose of doing God's 
work. I have not spoken of the lay brothers who accompanied the 
priests and carried out the manual labour required for the welfare 
of the missions. The work of the Sisters, particularly the Grey 
Nuns who shared the hardship of pioneer life, deserves wide 
recognition; they concerned themselves with the education of the 
young, the care of the orphans and of those children, alas too 
numerous, who had no parents, and brought merciful help to the 
sick. Dedicated to the Glory of God, the work of these men and 
women must have found favour in His eyes because the fruits of 
their labour live on after them and their mission is still being 
continued by their successors. I believe it to be no exaggeration 


to say that their influence has been beneficial and lasting in the 
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territory which became the Province of Alberta. 


Pioneer Farmers and Settlers 


The final aspect of French Canadian influence in the develop- 
ment of the West which I wish to touch upon is the coming of the 
permanent settlers, those people who came West, largely from 
Eastern Canada for the purpose of making themselves a new home, 

@ permanent dwelling in a new land of boundless opportunity, 
matched only by the rigours and hardships of the beginning, but 
where men and women of courage could hope to find an independent 
and happy existence. The clergy had been among the first to 

test the marvellous growing possibility of the West, the fertility 
of the soil, and had proved that the climate was well adapted to 
agriculture. In the early 1860's the Mission at St. Albert was 
growing a large proportion of its requirements of grain and 
vegetables. Each new mission operated a small farm to provide 

its inhabitants with food. 

Thanks to the legitimate desire of the clergy to protect their 
missions and perpetuate their work among the Indians and half-breeds 
the first farming began by establishing settlements of white farmers. 
This was made possibie after the formation of the North-West Mounted 
Police in 1874 and 1875, and the establishment in 1876 of the 
Government of the North West Territories. The Treaties of 1876 
and 1877 with the Crees and Blackfeet made vast tracts of land 
available to the white settlers. This movement received the 
greatest impetus from the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which provided transportation facilities for settlers and 
their effects. The long voyage by canoe, the overland journey by 


Red River cart were expensive, arduous and could not move the 


quantities of goods required for the pioneer farmers. The railway 
could, at a reasonable price, move the new farmer, his family, his 
livestock and his equipment at a speed hitherto undreamed of on 
the Western Plains, and at a price within reach of the modest 
pocket book of most new settlers. 

The first permanent white farmers in the St. Albert district 
came in the early seventies. Already, under the guidance of the 
Oblate Fathers, a few Indians and many half-breeds had broken each 
@ few acres of land and harvested their first small crops. One of 
the first white farmers to acquire land was Joseph Gagnon, who 
strangely enough came from the West Coast where he had travelled 
from the Province of Quebec. Arriving in the vicinity of Edmonton 

he was enamoured with the district and bought a farm approximately 

half-way between the Fort and St. Albert. His son, Sam Gagnon is 
now living in the city since his retirement from farming on the 
old homestead. | 

He was soon joined by Joseph Harnois, who married a sister of 


Father Lacombe in 1775. Father Lacombe was, at the time of the 


wedding, absent on a visit to the Archbishop of Winnipeg. Harnois 
was born in France, had received an excellent education and was 
considered a fine gentleman. He had not met Father Lacombe, however, 
and before the marriage took place, one of the Fathers of the Mission, 
addicted to practical jokes, wrote to Father Lacombe advising him 

of the impending wedding and describing the prospective bridegroom 

as an illiterate adventurer, with a lurid past, a trader who made 
liberal use of alcohol to drive unconscionable bargains with the 
Indians and half-breeds, and who had done more than his share to 


corrupt the ignorant natives. Father Lacombe was of course greatly 


distressed by this news and immediately wrote back imploring his 
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sister to defer her plans until he could return. However, tie 
mails being as slow as they were in those days, the letter arrived 
only after the ceremony, and the originator of the "joke" was able 
to explain his sense of humour to the young couple and to his 
chief, Father Lacombe, upon the latter's arrival at the mission. 

Joseph Lamoureux came to the spot which bears his name, 
across from the present site of Fort Saskatchewan in 1872 and took 
up farming. He was soon followed by the Boisjolis, the Langlois, 
the Villeneuves and others whose descendants still occupy the same 
farms and have developed that district into one of the best farming 
communities in the Province. With the advent of modern farm 
equipment however, the holdings of each farmer have become 
larger and the population of the parish of Lamoureux has decreased. 
Settlements of white farmers followed close to each of the early 
missions. St. Paul des Crees, later called Brosseau, Lac La Biche, 
Lac Ste. Anne all saw growth of small colonies of pioneer farmers, 
who chose land close to the missions so as to be near the Fathers 
upon whose advice and experience they could count and so that their 
religious needs would not be neglected. 

In 1891, Bishop Grandin obtained the services of Abbé Morin, 
who organized a mass movement of settlers. On April 2nd of that 
year 17 heads of families, with their wives and families set foot 
at St. Albert for the first time, after a journey that took three 
weeks, seven days on the train to Calgary and the remainder on 
the trail from Calgary to Edmonton. Great jubilation marked the 
arrival of the new settlers, and the entire population, led by 
the Bishop, welcomed the caravan as it came into view from the hill 
at the Mission. There were then approximately 300 inhabitants at 
St. Albert. I am proud of the fact that my grand-father, Leon 
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Miville Dechene, was among those first arrivals, as well as 
Hormisdas Boissonnault, whose children still farm at Morinville, 

who was my mother's uncle. 

There is quite a story about the manner in which these settlers 
chose the district of Morinville to file their homesteads and build 
their new homes. 

Abbé Morin, on a previous voyage of reconnaissance, undertaken 
to familiarize himself with the country to which he was inviting so 
many people to come had been struck by the richness of the soil 
around Stony Plain, or Assiniboine Prairie as the district was then 
also called. Wisely he had adopted the principle of allowing his 
colonists to choose for themselves after having seen the land and 
the districts available. Upon the arrival of the first contingent 
of settlers they were soon met by an earlier arrival, Paul Auve, 
whose homestead was north of St. Albert in a region then called 
Le Grand Brule because forest fires had cleared much of the wood. 
Without explaining the local meaning of the word "Stony", he allowed 
the new settlers to believe that the district west of Edmonton was 
exceedingly rocky and directed them to his district where they 
decided to stay. Three more contingents of pioneers arrived that 
summer and gave the name of the good priest who had brought them 
to their new parish. The districts of Legal, Riviere qui Barre 
and Villeneuve were established soon after, as the movoment of 


immigrants from the East continued. 


Later, a fairly large settlement of Frenchmen settled at 
Vegreville. Most of these cane from the United States where they 
had lived for some time after leaving their home Province. The 
Paquettes, Tetreaults, Poulins are some of the names which come 


to mind. Their town was situated a few miles south of the present 
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site of Vegreville, but it became a ghost town when the Grand 
Trunk Railway missed their settlement. 

At the same time as farmers arrived, there also came to the 
towns men of commerce, tradesmen and professionals. In 1887 
Joseph Hormisdas Picard, a builder and contractor who had come to 
Regina and Qu'Appelle in 1884, established himself in Edmonton. 
In 1889 he formed a partnership with Stanley Larue who had 
preceded him in 18835. They carried on business as general 
merchants, outfitters and dealers in farm produce until 1907. 
Both were highly respected business men and their enterprise 
prospered. The descendants of each are still with us and Laurier 
Picard, a high school teacher in this city's Separate Schools, is 
well known in musical and drama circles in Edmonton. His father 
has served for many years on the early town councils and for over 
twenty years was a member of the Separate School Board. 

My grandfather, Joseph H. Gariepy came to Edmonton in 1883 
where he established a general store in partnership with Joseph 
Chenier who was succeeded in 1901 by P. E. Lessard, who later 
became a member of the Alberta Cabinet and still later a Senator 
at Ottawa until his death in 1931. Mr. Gariepy built the business 
block which still bears his name. At the time it was constructed 
it was west of the main business section and many considered it a 
folly to invest such a sum of money in a structure located so far 
from the centre of the town. He also served on the town council 
and school board. 

Both of these business enterprises flourished on the trade 
from the growing French population surrounding Edmonton, but they 


made fortunes for their owners during the Klondike gold rush when 


Edmonton became the starting point for the long and so often tragic 
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journey to the Yukon and the business establishments of this city 
supplied the needs of those who undertook the trip. 

Edmond Brosseau was one of the early merchants in St. Albert. 
He married an Indian girl and his son Alphonse Brosseau is still 
actively engaged in business at Bonnyville after having owned 
stores in St. Paul and Brosseau. I vividly remember at the start 
of the Second Great War an animated discussion on conscription by 
a political group. The point of view of French and English speaking 
Canadians was expressed with some heat; loyalty and patriotism were 
claimed by all and ulterior motives were imputed to some. Felix 
Callahoo, an enfranchised Indian with a ready wit, a bright 
intelligence and a fairly good education, was among the debaters. 
Finally Mr. Brosseau, in his slow and calm voice said "You can say 
what you like, but when you get right down to it, Felix and I are 
about the only ones who can claim to have no other country than 
Canada". While not entirely accurate this statement certainly 
calmed the discussion. 

There are many French pioneers of the Edmonton district 
whose careers should be recalled: Dr. Philippe Roy, who became 
Canadian Ambassador to France, Jules Royal, Lucien Boudreau, 
Milton Martin, who is still among us, and many others. In 
Calgary Dr. Rouleau and his brother Judge Rouleau, in Camrose 
Francois Adam, Joseph Antoine Eldas Beaupre in Gleichen, Honore 
Bedard a Strathcona pioneer. All these men are worthy of remem- 
brance because they made a contribution to the development of 
this country. 

There is one other field of endeavour into which I have not 
yet gone and which I will not cover at any length because it 


occurred mostly after the turn of the century, and that is politics. 
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Many French legislators sat in the Alberta legislature after the 
inauguration of the Province. The Hon. Wilfred Gariepy, my uncle, — 
the Hon. P.E. Lessard, also an uncle of mine, and the Hon. Jean 
Coté were members of Alberta Cabinets from 1905 to 1921. Others 
like Lucien Boudreau, L. Ae Giroux, Omer St. Germain, my own 
father, Joseph Dechene, made their contribution as private 
members end their eloquence, their Gallic wit, their knowledge 
enlivened many a debate, while their sincere desire to serve their 
country made a valuable contribution to the Government of the 
Province, which had been their home for so long. I remember 
hearing of their pride when we became a Province. I can still 
hear my father describing the scene when Sir Wilfred Laurier 
made his first trip to Edmonton as the Prime Minister of Canada. 
All the dignitaries were aligned on the platform of the South Side 
Station to receive the notable visitor; in their top hats and 
frock coats, when a slightly inebriated and unkempt individual 
broke through their ranks on the arrival of the official train. 
Some one shouted "Arrest that man!" but our friend turned round 
and said "You'll not arrest Sir Wilfrid, he's a friend of mine". 
From this recital of the French participation in the 
exploration, colonization and evangelization of this Province, 
there is only one conclusion that I wish to draw. It is not 
surprising that the descendants and followers of those early 
pioneers should make themselves at home in this Province as they 
do in the remainder of Canada. While the greatest numbers are 
still in the Province of Quebec, the French are to be found in 
every part of Canada and have partaken in the building up of the 
entire country. In Alberta we think their contribution has been 
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noteworthy and we hope that the spirit of friendliness which has 
always existed between them and the other elements of the popu- 
lation, between the Catholic missionaries and those of the 
Protestant faith, will always continue to exist. We do not seek 
to dominate or influence others, but merely wish to live our lives, 


speak our language, practise our faith as our fathers have done 


before us. 


"We have a professional chicken - lifter in 
towne He explained his method to us as follows: Two 
persons proceed to a hen roost in the winter time, 
one with a gunny-sack and the other with a long heated 
pole. One goes into the chicken house with the heated 
pole, and the chickens all jump on to it to warm their 
feet. He then shoulders the pole and dumps them into 
the bag. Look out for your chickens this winter!" 


eeee from the Fort Macleod Gazette, Sept. 14, 1882. 


"About 25 feet of the H. B. Co. stockade was 
blown down on Thursday afternoon last. If the whole 
of it was blown down it would help the health and 
comfort of the inmates of the Fort." 


---- from the Edmonton Bulletin, Nov. 12, 1881. 
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THE HISTORY OF TURNER VALLEY 


By D. I. Istvanffy 


I do not wish to pose as an expert on Turner Valley. I 
definitely know that there are many who know a great deal more 
about the subject than I do. My only claim is to have studied 
the records of production in Turner Valley with an eye to its 
history. In its hey-day, Turner Valley produced over one 
hundred million barrels of oil which, in itself, is no mean 
- accomplishment. Its greatest value to the province, however, 
lies in the fact that it was a proving ground for legislation, 
for drilling techniques, and for conservation methods before the 
later boom in 1947. 

There are various claimmts for the honour of — drilled 
the first oil well. Colonel E. Le Drake obtained oil from a well 
at Titusville, Pennsylvania, in 1859. But about 1850, C. N. Tripp 
of Woodstock, Ontario, became interested in the so-called "gum 
beds" of Lambton County, in that province. It is believed that 
Tripp not only dug holes in which oil could collect, but that he 
- Grilled holes into the underlying formations to speed up the 
collection and to tap fresh sources. 

While drilling for water at Alderson, forty miles northwest 
of Medicine Hat, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company struck a 
prolific flow of gas in 1885. Five years later the City of 
Medicine Hat was also drilling to boost its water supply and it 
struck a "good gasser". It was this gas well that prompted 
Rudyard Kipling, who passed through shortly afterwards, to 
write of Medicine Hat as the "city with all hell for a basement". 
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The first oil in Alberta was obtained without drilling. 
Seepages of oil were noticed just after 1886 on Cameron Brook 
near Waterton. Two enterprising residents of the area, Kootenai 
Brown and Bill Aldridge, laid gunny sacks near the seepages. 

When the gunny sacks became impregnated with oil, they were wrung 
out and the liquid sold to ranchers of the vicinity for use in 
lamps and as lubricants. That pioneer ofl firm charged a dollar 
a gallon. 

In 1901 John Lineham of Okotoks organized the Rocky Mountain 
Development Company and drilling operations were begun near 
Waterton. The company claimed that oil was discovered in 1902. 

Meanwhile the City of Calgary was developing into a large 
prairie city and a possible profitable market for natural gas. 

A. We Dingman organized the Calgary Natural Gas Company, which 

was incorporated in 1905. The first well was drilled on the 

Sarcee Indian Reserve, but insufficient gas was obtained to make 
it profitable. The casing was pulled, and used in another well 
drilled on the Walker Estate, within the Calgary city limits. 

Gas pipe was laid to the Calgary Brewing and Malting Company's 
premises and the gas was first used there in 1910. A little 

later mains were extended to serve other districts in East Calgary. 

The market for natural gas was rapidly expanding. Gas had been 
discovered at various points in southeastern Alberta by this time 
in promising volumes. Eugene Coste in 1910 organized the Prairie 
Fuel Gas Company. Later in the year it was amalgamated with the 
Calgary Gas Company and the Calgary Natural Gas Company. The 
following year the Company was reorganized again and took the 
unwieldy but impressive title, "The Canadian Western Natural Gas, 
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Light, Heat and Power Co. Ltd." 

By 1912 a sixteen-inch pipe had been laid from the Bow Island 
field to Calgary. For a time, a gas supply seemed assured for the 
major cities of southern Alberta, but by 1920 the gas pressure had 
fallen dangerously low, and the Bow Island field was showing signs 
of edge water intrusion. 

However, an alternative source of supply had already appeared. 
The Turner Valley field, destined to be the major gas and petroleum 
field in Canada for over a quarter of a century, had entered the 
picture. 

The first step was taken when A. W. Dingman in 1912 organized 
and incorporated Calgary Petroleum Products. Three wells, known 
for ten years as the Dingman wells, were drilled on Sheep Creek, 
near Black Diamond. Gas accompanied by a considerable showing of 
volatile oil, was discovered. Calgary experienced its first oil 
boom in 1914, and this is how one of the local papers described it-- 

"It was on a Thursday night that the news of the big Dingman 
strike was reported. On Friday every available motor vehicle in 
Calgary was forced into service in carrying hundreds of men to the 
foothills to the Dingman well. Enough was seen to enable the 
pilgrims from Calgary to return home with the most optimistic 
reports of the discovery and stimulated with the determination 
to make their city the greatest industrial city on the map. 

"Then came the wild scranble after shares of stock. New 
companies were organized every day. Every spare bit of space in 
stores and offices forming the main business streets of Calgary 


was hired by the selling end of some new oil company. 


"The whole downtown district was really swathed in cotton 
streamers bearing the names and prices of new issues of stock. 


"The main streets where the oil companies had established 
themselves were the scene of the wildest and most irresponsible 
kind of delirium. All day long men and women crowded and jostled 
bach other in an attempt to gain entrance to the oil brokers 
offices where shares must be purchased. Shares were sold all the 
way from 10 cents to $1.25 each. 
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"In the ticket office of one of the railway companies, an oil 
company had succeeded in renting a small space for stock-selling 
purposes. People were lined up for yards outside the door trying 
to get in to spend their money. One of the railway company's 
office inspectors from Winnipeg happened to arrive in Calgary just 
at the height of the excitement. He managed to get in by a rear 
door opening on a lane; what he saw inside was the busiest scene 
that particular office had ever afforded. The selling of railway 
tickets had been side-tracked entirely. Wastepaper baskets stood 
about the floor conspicuously filled with cheques and paper money. 
The entire staff was receiving money from the crazy mob who merely 
demanded shares and receipts for its money. 

"The inspector soon found himself engaged in the same popular 
business. Afterwards he told of one old lady who had finally 
succeeded in getting close to the share counter eagerly demanding 
‘some oj1 stock'. She had one hundred dollars to invest. The 
inspector said he didn't know anything about the stock being sold 
and didn't even know the name of it. ‘'Oh = that doesn't matter' 
she exclaimed, ‘anything will do so long as I get some stock.'" 

The first World War, in the fall of the year 1914, brought 
both boom and development of the field to a halt until the 1920's. 
A small absorption plant was built to experiment in the recovery 
of gasoline from the natural gas, but it was destroyed by fire 


late in 1920. 

To finance the erection of a new plant, the company was 
reorganized in 1921 as the Royalite Oil Company. This company 
drilled a fourth well in 1924--Royalite No. 4--the first well to 
penetrate the limestone. At a depth of 3740 feet, 290 feet into 
the limestone, gas was struck in tremendous quantity and at an 
unknown pressure. 

It had been the deepest well in Turner Valley to that date. 
The story goes that the investors backing Royalite No. 4 became 
more worried each day as the well deepened and expenses mounted. 
Finally word was sent along that drilling was to cease, despite 
the odd showing of petroleum which had occurred from time to time. 

However, word got to the drillers just after a new shift had 
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This maze of oil derricks comprised one of the top producing fields in 
Turner Valley. Old permanent derricks, which could not be removed 
after oil was discovered, turned the fields into impressive forests of 
wooden and steel spires. 


gone to work. If they had stopped then it would have been 
necessary to pay the men for an unworked shift and the tool 
pusher felt that he might as well get value for his money 
anyway, so he kept on drilling. By the end of this shift, 
Royalite No. 4 had blown in. 


Pressure gauges and valves were installed and the well was 


capped. Then the valves were closed. The pressure gradually rose 


on the pressure gauges: 250 pounds per square inch; 500; 700; 


1000; 2000 pounds per square inch. Soon after the 2000 pounds 


per square inch reading was taken, and as the watchers were 


beginning to wonder whether the gauges were built to withstand 
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the pressure, an amazing thing happened. The well casing, valves, 
pressure gauges, all began to slowly rise from the well and were 
pushed up to the top of the derrick, some 136 feet above the 
ground, 35000 feet and 400 tons of casing dangling below. Then 
the casing gradually settled into position again as gas began 

to blow up all round the outside of the casing. 

For years this demonstration of gas pressure was used as the 
argument against having conservation of gas. It was believed that 
the pressure was so great that it was impossible to close off the 
valves entirely. 

Along with the gas came a highly volatile "Naphtha gasoline". 
A second Turner Valley boom was on, although investors and the 
public were much more cautious. 

The third major event in Turner Valley history was the 
completion of the Home No. 1 well in 1929 in another section of 
the field. Home No. 1 began as a prolific naphtha producer. 

The general optimism of the time engendered another boom in oil 
which lasted long after the general stock market collapsed in 1929. 
Though crude oil had been hoped for from the first, early 

indications had been that Turner Valley was a gas, or at best a 
gas-naphtha field. However, the appearance of new products in the 
separators stimulated interest and led to the financing of a west 
flank well which had previously been abandoned because of the lack 
of funds. 

On June 16, 1936, this well, called "Turner Valley Royalties" 
blew in from a depth of 6828 feet. It yielded prolific quantities 
of o1l with only a small gas flow. Turner Valley was at last a 


crude oil producer. For twelve years the Valley remained the 
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major oil producing field of Canada. Its success led to the 
intensive search for oil on the prairies which has already led 
to the discovery of the Leduc, Redwater and other fields. 

Turner Valley had entered its final phase. Year by year 
the production of crude oil increased, at first because of the 
drilling of new wells, and during the early war years, because 
of the "wide open" policy which was pursued. The peak was reached 
in 1942 when over ten million barrels of oil welled up from the 
ground. From 1942 to 1947 it remained the unchallenged Canadian 
oil field, although its production was steadily declining. Finally 
in February 1947, "Imperial No. 1" of Leduc blew in and Turner 
Valley's days of unchallenged supremacy were numbered. 

While no one will argue that Turner Valley isn't well past 
its prime, there are still many oil men who contend that its life 
will be extended for another fifteen or twenty yeers, and tnat 
another thirty million barrels of oil will be taken from Canada's 
first major oil field. 

The first direct result of the boom of 1914 was the loss of 
confidence consequent upon heavy over-investment. Only the true 
oil men carried on. It was difficult for companies with real 
prospects to attract the needed capital. Many of the so-called 
compan ies had been fraudulent, and their methods of advertising 
equally so. The Provincial Government was not slow to react with 
legislation to protect the investing public. 

In 1915 the Board of Public Utility Commissioners was formed, 
the boom of the preceding year being one of the reasons for its 
organization. The "Sale of Shares Act" followed which provided 


for supervision of the sale of securities on an orderly basis, 
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and which gave protection to investors. 

This Act could not protect the general public from companies 
chartered by the Dominion Government. Accordingly the "Securities 
Act of 1921" was passed by the Federal Government and has taken 
the place of the original legislation. The various provinces of 
Canada subscribed to this legislation as an improved and more 
protective enactment. 

To round out the system of Acts protecting investors, the 
"Security Frauds Prevention Act" was passed in 1929. Brokers have 
to be screened by the Board of Public Utility Cormissioners, and 
to prove that they are properly bonded. Though these various Acts 
and Measures were applicable to other promotion ventures as well, 
it was Alberta's experience with the oil booms that was primarily 
responsible for their passage. 

Until 1930 Crown lands and mineral rights of the Prairie 
Provinces were under the control of the Dominion Government, and 
the Provincial Government was unable to enact measure affecting 
either mineral rights or royalties. No conservation or proration- 
ing legislation was attempted prior to 1930 for the simple reason 
that the Dominion Government only controlled the mineral rights 
on its own Crown lands. C. P. R. lands and lands alienated prior 
to 1886 were exempt from control. 

On June 18, 1951, the applicable provisions of the Provincial 
Lands Act came into force and the Provincial Government actively 
enbarked on a programme of stimulation and control of the petroleum 
industry. 

The tremendous gas wastage in Turner Valley had been of major 
concern to the province for many years, and the need for control 


had long been apparent. Hence it is not surprising that the first 
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official actions were restrictive. Under the authority of the 
Oil and Gas Wells Act of 1931 the flow of gas and oil from every 
well was reduced to forty per cent of capacity. 

A later order specified that production could only be taken 
from one zone. Prorationing was effectively introduced by an order 
scheduling the quantity of naphtha which might be produced from 
each well in the Valley. 

These restrictions and experiments were continued until the 
original provincial conservation legislation was declared ultra- 
vires in 1934. 

To protect land surface owners who are not also owners of 
the mineral rights, the "Right of Entry Arbitration Act" was 
passed. This assured the owner of compensation for loss or 
inconvenience occasioned by infringement of his surface rights, 
and ensured that no one could enter his land without either his 
or the arbiters', permission. 

The first Oil and Gas Conservation Act was passed in 1952. 
A gas conservation board was established under the terms of the 
Act. This legislation was taken to the Courts in 1954 and was 
finally declared ultra vires by the Supreme Court of Canada and 
the Privy Council. 

After the discovery of crude oil in 1936, the situation was 
drastically changed. Production of crude oil soon surpassed the 
refinery and pipe line capacity. The companies now had a larger 
interest in restricting gas wastage in order to conserve the gas 
needed to lift the oil to the surface. 

The exigencies of the situation forced the Provincial Govern-~ 


ment to take an active role again. The opportunity was presented 
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to pass new conservation legislation and to constitute some kind 
of control board, and accordingly in March 1938 the Oil and Gas 

Resources Conservation Act was passed, setting up the Petroleum 

and Natural Gas Conservation Board. 

"All Hell for a Basement" wrote Kipling of the Medicine Hat 
fields. The cheapness, the cleanliness, the ease with which it 
can be obtained and transported, led Southern Albertans from the 
very first to organize companies to make natural gas available 
for domestic and industrial use. By 1912, a sixteen inch pipe 
line had been laid from Bow Island to Calgary. After 1920 it was 
apparent that it was economic to construct pipe line connections 
between the Turner Valley wells and the Bow Island-Calgary pipe 
line. The junction was made at Okotoks and the gas was turned on, 
on the lst of January, 1922. These lines were insufficient to meet 
peak demands and a fourteen-inch pipe line was laid in 1928 from 
the Valley to join the Bow Island-Calgary main at De Winton. 

By 1929 the original problem of trying to find an adequate 
reserve and source of supply was suddenly reversed and for years 
the problem was one of inadequate markets. Even in 1929 when there 
were comparatively few wells it was estimated that gas was being 
wasted at the rate of 158,000,000 cubic feet daily. 

Actually some steps were takento reduce gas wastage. For 
nine years gas was pumped from Turner Valley to Bow Island, and 
over thirteen billion cubic feet of gas were injected into the old 
field. After the Second World War, repressuring was resumed again 
and another two and a half billion cubic feet of gas were stored in 


the field by 1950. March of 1943 saw the final extinguishing of 
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Turner Valley flares. No longer would they serve as a beacon in 
the skies. All gas was being processed in the absorption plants, 
funnelled into the gas pipe line system, or returned to other wells. 
in the field. | 

The life of the Turner Valley field had been reduced by an 
indeterminate number of years, and the cumulative wastage of gas 
had reached colossal proportions before the system of conservation 
was established and was functioning smoothly. Luckily the experi- 
ments in conservation and proration were made, and the means of 
control tested and proved before the other major oil fields of 
Alberta were discovered and exploited. They are "model fields", 
largely because they were intelligently and firmly controlled from 
the first. 


Perhaps the most significant fact about the history of the 
Valley and one of which Albertans may well be proud, is that it 
was local oil men and local pioneers who were responsible for 
initiating the various phases of the field's history. Herron 
and Dingman had the faith and courage to begin drilling in 1915 
and were responsible for establishing the field. Dingman and 
Royalite completed the Royalite No. 4 well in 1924 and ushered 
in the gas-naphtha phase of the Valley's history. Major Lowery 
extended the field with his "Home 0il Wells" in 1929. R. A. Brown 
proved the south end of the field in 1936 and began the crude oil 
boom. Major Lowery extended his operations into the far north end 


of the field in the late 1930's and early 1940's and so developed 


the major crude oil area. 
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These men were all Calgarians. They extended their field of 
operations often in the face of contrary technical advice. Eastern 
capitel flowed in to further develop the field, but it is signifi- 
cant that it only came after the local pioneers had paved and 
proved the way. In more than one sense, the history of Turner 
Valley is the history of these men who were willing to take the 
risks and who were fortunate to earn the rewards. 

Turner Valley's history is the monument to their faith and 


courage. 


"The bell of the fort will be tolled as an alarm 
in case of an attack. The Edmonton volunteers will 
have charge of the brass cannon, three men being told 
off to each gun. Mr. McDougall will furnish a 
garrison for Edmonton house. It is expected that in 
case of an attack, the strength of the garrison will 


be increased by settlers coming in for. protection." 


---- from the Edmonton Bulletin, May 9, 1885. 
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EBEN MCADAM'S DIARY = PART III 


(Courtesy of the Rutherford Library) 
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(Editorial Note = Our last extract from the "Diary", dated 


Jan. 22nd, 1899, ended with the McAdam party setting out from 
their winter quarters at Wind City by a pass across the Mackenzie 
Mountains to the headwaters of the Stewart River--a tributary of 
the Yukon--which they reached on April 12th. There they built a 
boat in readiness for making the trip downstream to the gold 
fields as soon as the rivor was free of ice. This occurred on 
May 25th, 1899, when they set out on the last stage of their 
journey. ) 


25th May, 1899: Did not sleep well last night. I have felt 


a little "blue" of late, and do not know whether to blame the want 
of sleep for the attack, or the reverse. 

After breakfast this morning went out to pick gum for 
caulking boat. By dinner time we had gathered sufficient, and 
Henry finished the work. After dinner we launched the boat, with 
the assistance of the Hamilton party, who were kind enough to wait 
several hours to help us, and then we set to work to load and get 
out. We finished about six o'clock and then had supper, after 
which we cast loose. The Hamilton party left about two o'clock 
and promised to wait for us 10 miles down. We left at 6:45 p.m. 
and reached Hamilton camp at 9:15. Distance 10 miles. 

After moving about 24 miles, we sighted a scow ahead of us-- 
a wreck=-and when passing read name, "Maggie", owners Peacock, 
Barclay, Felton, Payzant, and Crichton. A little farther down we 


ran ashore and found a bag of dunnage belonging to Felton. We 
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also saw several boxes and oars. On arriving here we were 
informed by the H. party, who saw several of the people camped 
eight miles below, that the poor fellows had lost everything but 
the clothes on their backs. They got jammed in the ice, and had 
to save themselves by floating on an ice floe to shore. The H. 
party picked up a lot of blankets. The party did not make any 
attempt to save their goods, but managed to get down to the camp 
below, where the people raised a small quantity of supplies and 
built them a boat. They are going right through to Dawson. 

The trip to this point was quite exciting, but our boat acted 
very well. The river is free of ice. We passed through some 
magnificent scenery. The hills run up 4000 to 5000 feet. 

Good Bye Spring City! 


26th May, 1899: A miserable day and we remained at anchor 


all day with the Hamilton's. Andrew and Dave Hall went up to 

the wrecked "Maggie" to try and float her, and let her drift down, 
but their trouble went for nothing, as the water had risen so high 
that it was impossible to reach her from the shore. It seems a 
pity that something cannot be saved out of the wreck. There are 

two good rifles and a shot-gun on board. None here can understand 
why the owners did not make an attempt to save their goods; it seems 
a case of complete discouragenent. Think what it means--not simply 


y &@ loss of a few dollars worth of goods, but eighteen months labor 
| practically lost. 


27th May, 1899: Remained all day at anchor. The morning 
was miserable but the afternoon turned out fine, and we tried to 
dry out the dunnage belonging to Dick Felton; the Hamilton's had 
several large blankets to dry, goods also belonging to the "Maggie". 


Henry erected a tent awning for the scow. It will not be 
necessary for us to go ashore to camp at nights noOW. 
Report from below states that two miles down there is an 
ice jam, or was two days ago when the report was received, and 
this is one of the reasons why we have not been in a hurry to move. 
Are we on Beaver River, a tributary of Stewart River? Where 
are we? This river, whether the Beaver or not, is certainly 
entitled to the name as beaver are very numerous here. Ducks and 
geese are plentiful and the Gecks killed a swan while camped here. 
Sunday, 28th May, 1899: Began drifting down stream at 11 a.m. 


and stopped at 7:10 p.m. We had dinner while floating, and supper 
after we finished the day 8:50. We passed two or three streams 
entering this stream on the left. I am under the impression that 
we are on a main stream, and not some small tributary of the 
Stewart River. The river for a long piece is fully 150 to 200 
yards wide, and as this is the width that Ogilvie states the 
Stewart is at its mouth, think that it must be the Stewart 
itself, although it appears to be even too wide--so high up--to 
be this river. In the 30 miles travelled yesterday we passed 
only two small rapids. The scenery was magnificient the whole 
of yesterday's stretch, although during the latter part there 
was considerable change in the hills, many of them being much 
lower with rounded tops, and fully clothed with spruce. The 
highest mountains rise to pointed peaks, and are still covered 
with snow. 

The Hamiltons stopped at two points and prospected. The 
first time on a bar and found nothing, but the second time they 


found prospects at the mouth of a mountain stream. They went up 
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a short distance, so that the colors evidently came down the 


stream. Ed Ingraham, the miner of the party and a man who has 
done a good deal of work on the Saskatchewan, thinks that we 
should wait for ten days or so till the water drops. 

There is a general desire on the part of both parties to 
travel together although under this desire there appears to be, 
on the part of some, an eagerness to forge ahead. It is an easy 
matter to go down stream to Dawson (if we are on the right river) 
but we have not travelled the distance we have to see Dawson, but 
to get gold, and if we are to get gold we must look for it. 


29th May, 1899: Left anchorage at 9:30 a.m. and arrived here 


(Lansing Creek) at 10:00 pem. We stopped at one or two points 
and prospected. Ingraham found colors, but very fine. 

While having supper about 8 o'clock we entered a canyon and, 
about a mile down, saw a blazed tree and pulled in to shore to 
see if it was a notice. It was--one left by Hopkins party--and 
stated that "Canyon was 0.K." 

We continued sailing till it was quite late in order that the 
Hamiltons might get a good camping place. Finally we spied smoke 
and made for it. At 10 o'clock we reached the smoke and found half 
a dozen piubiee camped, among them Judge and Joe Milette, White and 
Sennett, also Peacock party. We delivered the bag of dunnage found 
on gravel bar to Dick Felton, the owner. 


lst June, 1899: Weighed anchor and began drifting down stream 


at 11:00 aem. and stopped at 8 pem.--25 miles. Think we should 


reach South Fork tomorrow morning. 


2nd June, 1899: Left at 9 a.m. stopped at 11 p.m.--14 hours 


less 4 hours for meals and dressing 3 moose we shot on the way. 
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Have decided to choose a suitable camp for drying meat and stop 
for 3 or 4 days. 


7th June, 1899: Left camp at 9:50 a.m. at 3:15 pem. reached 


first rapid. Passed five rapids safely and arrived at head of 
falls (Fraser) at 5 pem. Only one of the rapids, the second, might 
be termed rough. After arriving at the falls, and before supper, 
we went over the portage and inspected the falls on our way back. 
The latest report gives the fall at this point as about 55 feet. 

It was our intention to begin portaging after supper, but a heavy 
rain set in and prevented our doing anything. 


8th June, 1899: It is just 6 p.m. and we are floating down 


stream below the Fraser Falls. At time of making yesterday's notes 
we did not intend to work last night, but shortly after supper the 
rain ceased and we worked all night, not getting thro' till 4 o'clock 
this morning. The portage was half a mile long and most of it in 
very bad condition. At times we had to wade in a foot deep of 

water and muck. We are now below the Falls, and understand have 


no further impediments in our way. 


9th June, 1899: Began drifting at 8:30 a.m. and stopped at 


5 peme At 1:00 p.m. we struck a camp occupied by two men who had 
come up the river from the Yukon. The full party consisted of 
four but two had gone down to Dawson "to get the latest reports". 
They had no late news to give us, but stated that on the 27th 
August last, when they began the ascent of the river, that the 
prospects were that 75,000 would winter at Dawson. 

10th June, 1899: Began drifting at 9:50 asm. and reached 


mouth of Mayo River at 2:10 pem. The Hamiltons arrived about half 


an hour later. Andrew and I went up the stream a short distance 


with the idea of prospecting, but could not reach the bars owing 


— 


to high water. On our return Charlie informed us that Plen 


Henry and Constant were in favor of continuing on down stream 
till we reached a point where men were working. After a short 
talk we all decided to go on, Andrew and I saying that we should 
prefer going on to Dawson and closing out the business. We left 
at 6:10 pem. I am now indifferent to what we do, and shall be 
glad when the end comes so that I can begin something on my own 
account. I am tired of the party and everything connected with 
it. Weather unsettled and showery. 


Sunday llth June '99; Began drifting at 7:50 a.m. and 


continued till 7 p.m. We passed a couple of other parties during 
the day. One of the men told us that they had worked the bar there 
for ten days last Fall and took out $130.00 per man or $10.00 per 
day. They did not arrive until first of Sept. and were stopped 
by frost. This was at the mouth of Independence Creek. They 
said we were 75 miles up the Stewart R. 

We are making grand time and will probably reach Stewart post 
tomorrow. What then? God only knows] 


15th June, 1899; Began drifting at 8 asm. and stopped 12 p.m. 


at Stewart City, 16 hours less 2 hours for stops. The rate today 
would not probably exceed 34 miles per hour. 

Stewart City is almost deserted. Last summer about 6,000 were 
there. We saw groups of shacks every here and there for quite a 
time before we reached the City. When the rush into this section 
occurred last year, about every yard of creek and river was staked 
and is still held. 

Will probably leave for Dawson tomorrow. It was our intention 


to prospect Henderson Creek, but the chances are we may pass it. 


| 


14th June 1899: Began drifting at 10 a.m. and continued till 


7 pem. We stopped earlier tonight as we wanted to get sufficient 
wood to last us some time in Dawson. This is a fine large river 
but a slow one to travel on unless going down stream. While at 
Stewart one steamer arrived, the "Mervin", a stern-wheeler--56 
miles out from Dawson. 


15th June 1899: "All aboard for Dawson". Began drifting 


at 3:30 a.m. and arrived at Dawson at 8 aem. Immediately on our 
arrival here went up to P. 0. to get mail if any. Not a letter 

and I so anxious to hear from home and my little daughter. Will 
my luck never turn? 

Spent the day looking around town. They say here that the 
place covers as much ground as Frisco. No two agree on the 
population. Have heard figures given as high as 50,000. There 
is one main business street along the river front. Saloons do a 
rushing business. In the best class drinks are 50 cents (4 bits) 
but in most places 25 cents (2 bits). Gambling is run on a very 
extensive scale--almost every saloon has its room where all kinds 
of games are in full blast--faro, roulette, crapps and poker. 
This business is permitted of course by law. Dance halls also do 
a big business, and girls are there lounging around the halls and 
bars in sufficient numbers to afford those who want to dance an 
opportunity. One dollar per dance and a drink for the man, and 
another for the woman. The music is very good. There are some 
respectable women here but their number is small in comparison 


with the disreputable class. 


Dawson, 19th June, 1899: Hanging around doing nothing but 


sight seeing. Yesterday went over to Ham Fisher's cabin. He has 
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struck it rich--as high as $5.60 to pan. Had made us an offer of 


"lay" on a claim of which he is half owner. 


4th July 1899: 


Today is the day the Eagle screams, and bands 


play “Yankee Doodle". While I write in our tent, I hear the shouts 


of the crowd in Barrack Square mingled with the strains of U. S. 


national tunes. They are having quite a pleasant time. 


Our party is now dissolved, and Andrew and myself are living 


alone. Henry secured a job as ships carpenter on the steamer 


"Cudahy", and left a week ago. Constant is wandering around on 


his own hook. Charlie leaves today for home via Whitehorse and 


Scagway. McGinnis is remaining here, but what his intentions are 


we do not know. Understand, however, from outside sources, that 
he is going home via St. Michael's and San Francisco. The end is 
not an unvleasant one, and we are parting good friends. Charlie 


drew up a short release, dissolving the company. So the end has 


What are we to do now that we are free? Look up a claim, or 
look for a job? Again "time will tell". It is probable Andrew 
and I will go back to Last Chance Creek where Ham Fisher is 
located, and try our luck at prospecting. 


Time passes slowly. We are here nearly three weeks, and must 


now end our holiday, settle down to work, and try to make some 


moneys Now that wo are free, I feel much better. Andrew and I 


have nct formed any partnership; I, for one, intend to steer clear 


of any such entanglements. Still, later on, we may find it to cur 


mutual advantage to join forces; but, for the present while we are 


living together, we are free to go our own ways. 


(The End) 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Preparation for the observance of Alberta's Golden Jubilee 
next year are now well under way. Three members of the Provincial 
Cabinet have been named as a committee to head the planning and to 
co-ordinate suggestions from citizens throughout the province. 
Hon. C. Ee Gerhart, Minister of Municipal Affairs is chairman, and 
he will be assisted by Hon. A. J. Hooke, Minister of Public Works 
and Economic Affairs and Hon. A. 0. Aalborg, Minister of Education. 

Two large auditoriums will be built, one in Edmonton and the 
other in Calgary. Work on the construction of these will begin 
immediately, and it is hoped that they will be completed in time 
for the actual celebration in September, 1955. 

A Golden Jubilee Anthology will be published next Spring. 
This will be the work of Alberta writers, and the book will contain 
fiction, feature and general articles, poetry, plays and radio 
scripts. 

The Committee is also offering prizes for the best cover 
designs for a booklet and a calendar, copies of which will be 
distributed this Fall. The booklet will contain 12 colour plates, 
maps, and facts relating to the province. The paintings to be 
reproduced in the calendar, prizes for which are offered, are 
those which will appear in the Golden Jubilee Anthology. 


Local Anniversaries 


Although the Province will not formally celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary until next year, a number of Alberta towns and districts 
have celebrated their own special anniversaries this summer. Among 


these, for our list is by no means complete, brief mention may be 


made of the following: 
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On Sunday, June 27th, at Pakan a cairn was unveiled to honour 
the memory of the Rev. George McDougall and his associates who 
established the Victoria Mission there in 18635. 

On July 21st, St. Albert celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
as a town with a civic luncheon, sports, and a colorful parade. 

At Chipman, on Sunday, July 25th, a monument was unveiled in 
memory of the first Ukrainian settlers who came to Canada. 

During the first week of August Ponoka celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary as a town, and 500 people gathered in the arena to 
witness the unveiling of a sign which tells the history of Fort 
Ostell nearby. 

On Sunday, August 22nd, at the junction of Highways 2 and 11 
near the City of Red Deer, a cairn was unveiled to honour the memory 
of Anthony Henday who reached that point in 1754. 

On October 8th, the City of Edmonton celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday with a pageant, sports and “open house" at the civic 
utilities. 


Contributors to this Issue 


W. Everard Edmonds is past president of the Alberta Historical 
Society, and present editor of the Alberta Historical Review. 

A. Me Dechene is a prominent Edmonton barrister. His article 
was given as an address before the Historical Society of Alberta. 

D. Ie Istvanffy is Statistician for the Alberta Provincial 
Government. 

Eben McAdam of Montreal was one of the few to reach the 


Klondike by the Overland Trail. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


For the convenience of subscribers and prospective contributors 


we append a complete list of articles published in the Review up to 
the present time. 


Contents of Volume I, 1953 


No. l, April, 1953 


Medical Pioneering in Alberta, by Dr. G. D. Stanley 


Poundmeker's Capture of the Wagon Train in the Eagle Hills, 
1885, by John W. Shera 
The Edmonton Hunt, by Col. F. C. Jamieson 
No. 2, July, 1953 


Fort Whoop-Up and the Whiskey Traders, by Gerald L. Berry, M. A. 
The Horse in Alberta, by Dr. Percy R. Talbot 


The Barr Colony, by Rev. Canon C. Carruthers, Me Ae, Ve De 
No. 5, November, 1953 | 


Some Notes on the Early Administration of Justice in Canada's 
Northwest, by the Hon. Horace Harvey 
Early Life in Lac Ste. Anne and St. Albert in the Eighteen 
Seventies, by Victoria Callihoo 
The Story of the Blood Reserve, by Hugh A. Dempsey 
Contents of Volume II, 1954 


No. 1, January, 1954 


Remittance Men, by Dr. Frank Gilbert Roe 
Mennonite Settlements in Alberta, by Peter F. Bargen, M. Ae 
My Trip to the Canadian West, 1882, by Charles Edward Harris 


Crowfoot, Famous Blackfoot Chief, by Senator F. We. Gershaw 


Lewis James Swift, by T. C. Young 


No. 2, April, 1954 
Eben McAdam's Diary of his Overland Trip to the Klondike - 


Part I (Courtesy of the Rutherford Library) 

Historic St. Albert - Part I, by Rev. Father Tetreault, 0. M. I. 

Chronology of Farming in the Okotoks - High River Area 
(1879-1930), by Roy Le Fowler 

George Bolton's Story: Work and Adventures in the Crowsnest 
Pass - Part I, by George Bolton 

No. 3, July, 1954 
The Return of the Buffalo, by J. G. MacGregor 


Historic St. Albert - Part II, by Rev. Father Tetreault, 0. M. I. 

Fort Ostell and the Riel Rebellion, by Hugh A. Dempsey 

Eben McAdam's Diary - Part II, (Courtesy of the Rutherford 
Library) 

George Bolton's Story - Part II, by George Bolton 


No. 4, October, 1954 


See "Contents" in this Issue. 
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